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The Wise Man in the Shadow of Defeat 

/Mot unconsoled, I wait—in hope 
* To see the moment when the righteous cause 
Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 
“As they who have opposed her; in which Virtue 
Will to her efforts tolerate no bounds 
That are not lofty as her rights ; aspiring 
By impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 

That spirit*only can redeem mankind ; 

And when that sacred spirit shall appear, 

Then shall our triumph be complete as theirs; 

Yet (shall this confidence prove vain) the wise 
Have still the keeping of their proper peace. 

Are guardians of their own tranquillity. Wordsworth 


passing Through deep waters 


T^he clouds have darkened about -us again, and 
A those of us who read Emerson (we hope they 
are more and more) remember his glowing tribute 
to England in her dark hours—dispirited, not 
weak, well remembering that she lias seen dark 
days before, and with a kind of instinct that she 
sees a little better on a cloudy day. 

It is our dark days that have made us what 
we are—a people not baffled by adversity, well 
aware that defeat and sacrifice must come, prone 
to blunder and to make much of our shortcomings, 
yet undaunted and unbroken, and oA r ercoming in 
the end. 

The Power That Has Not Failed 

We have been on the edge of famine. We have 
been in the grip of pestilence. We have been 
menaced with invasion. We have been imperilled 
by tyrants. We have been shaken to the depths 
by griefs we could hardly endure. We have been 
betrayed by our own kings and surrounded by 
treacherous foes. Yet no calamity has shattered 
the inner strength of our people. The secret 
power that binds us fast to our high destiny has 
never failed. - 

It is characteristic of our race that it makes' 
more fuss of one defeat than of a dozen victories. 
We have met the Nazis at last and have put them 
to flight, but bad news comes across the world 
and this great news is nothing. : We are angry that 
things have gone wrong and indifferent to what 
has gone right. 

^nd yet so much has gone right that there 

should be no thankless hearts in this much- 
troubled land. We are stronger and sounder than at 
any other time in our long history. More people are 
working, more people are -eager- at their work, 
more people have a vivid consciousness of some 
great purpose in their lives, than ever before. 
And never in a thousand years was the prestige 
of our Island so great in the world. 

Waking up late in the day, menaced with 
trouble on the five continents and the Seven Seas, 
stricken with disaster at our very heart, we have 
thwarted Hitler's mighty purposes and dashed his, 
high hopes to the ground, A nation loving peace 
and loathing war is at a disadvantage when attacked 
by a nation trained for war and loathing peace, 
vet with all our worldwide burdens we have 
wrecked the hopes of. the most powerful warlike 
nation on the earth. We have changed the world’s 
belief that the Nazis are invincible. We have 
convinced most thinking men that Hitler is not a^ 
statesman but a mountebank. 

What We Have Done 

He has won his short-lived triumphs by mechanis¬ 
ing slavery, but he could never have done jwhat 
we have done in three winters. We have built up 
the forces that have thwarted him and have 
rallied to our side the peoples of the whole free 
world. We cannot make a battleship in a week 
and send it ten thousand miles in a day. We are 
not proof against misfortunes and disasters. Even 
the Bank of England cannot prevent its windows 
from being broken by an urchin with a. pocketful 
of stones. But we have the power to retrieve 
our lost fortune and to redeem our failure, for we 
have a secret weapon of the spirit unknown to 
those who wield brute force and seek selfish ends. 
The infinite resources of the spirit which enable 


us to rise above disaster, to ride serenely to our. 
destiny in spite of all, is something pnknown to the 
Axis Powers. It is inexplicable to them;that a 
small people like the Greeks could rout the Italians 
seven times their number, that Abyssinian patriots 
should refuse to succumb to conquerors with bombs 
and poison gas, that small nations should defy 
the mighty German Army, that the Chinese people 
should have resisted tlie mechanised Japs year after 
j r ear and will beat them in the end. With all 
their getting the Axis barbarians have missed the 
greatest thing in tlie world, without which all their 
* powers must come to naught. 

^hy is it that. Hitler’s hangmen stalk through 
the wilderness of Europe where he hoped to be 
Ruler of the Continent ? It is because he has not 
defeated the spirit of Europe. He has trampled 
nations down with the weight of his armour or 
- cajoled their weaklings by his bribes, but he has ' 
not won the goodwill of the people, has not 
destroyed their resolution, has not crushed in them 



the faith that their day will come. It is Romain 
, Holland who writes in a heartbroken France that 
the Sword can avail nothing ’•against the Spirit, 
and it is true. In the end the spirit will break 
the sword to pieces. 

|t is a striking - thing to reflect upon that the 
.; people of the Axis Powers, with the Sword of 
Damocles hanging for ever .over them, add nothing 

* to the imperishable glory of the world. The human 
spirit produces nothing where the Nazi puts-his 

• foot. The Germany which gave us printing and 
music, the land of Goethe and Mozart and Beet¬ 
hoven and Handel and Copernicus.and Kant, has 
produced no great work of the mind since ^Hitler 

1 came to sterilise her mental powers./ No German 
book, no painting, no . sculpture,/ no music';has 
become known outside her borders as a contribu¬ 
tion to the history and possessions of;mankind. _ 

The Steel Brute '{■ • • 

For them there is no pride in the production of 
works of culture, though culture as a parrot-cry'is 
for ever on their lips. They live.as slaves, mere, 
automatons and anatomies, cogs in the wheel of 
the State which rides like a Juggernaut over them. 
Germany, which in other days gave : so many 
precious things to the world, has under Hitler 
become a prize-fighting, nation/ worshipping cun¬ 
ning and cruelty and force. . 

H ow . utterly it has been deprived of the inspira- 

/• tion of individual freedom and the illimitable 
resources of the human spirit we see if we look 
round the world today. Wherever the Nazi is, 
the individual withers and the machine. is more 
and more: Their vaunted victories are nothing 
but the triumph of the weight of metal; when their 
armour falls off these brutes clothed to look like 
heroes are seen for what they are, the mechanised 
and brutish, slaves of the Nazi whip. It is a 
mechanised terror that has conquered land after 
land in Europe ; stripped of its steel, it flees into 
the nearest refuge. The Nazi brute is a body of 
steel without a soul. 

Be of Good Courage, Brother 

We have seen them running in these 1 days as if 
they were nothing more than Italians, running from 
their punishment in the snows of Russia and 
the sands , of Libya. Never was an army more 
thoroughly beaten than Hitler’s army has been in 
Russia. It is a triumph that resounds through the 
world and will shine in the pages of history. And 
how great a thrill it would have been for us, were 
it not for this dark hour so far away, to see the 
crowning triumph of the first battle ever fought 
between British troops and Hitler’s Huns. They 
have met on equal terms.at last, and the Huns are 
swept out of Libya, with their boasted armour 
littering the desert sands. 

W E who have 1 this secret power of liberty to 
strengthen us, to uphold us in battle and 
sustain us in confusion, need fear no equal fight, 
and well we know that our resources will overwhelm 
all that can come against us. We can face whatever 
winds may blow and can wait our hour. Not for 
us is the fleeting triumph of a day. We bide our 
time,, and when we strike the blow will bring new 
life.for Europe’s enslaved peoples, new hope for 
all the coming generations of mankind. Let us 
remember Bunyan’s lovely words: “ Be of good 
courage. Brother; I can see the Gate.” Arthur Mee 
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The World Scene 
Today and Tomorrow 

HThe World Scene changes, with victory and disaster following 
* on each other's heels. To the Axis the .scene must be a 
bitter one, for there will be no final recovery for the Nazis. To 
the Allies it is bitter-sweet, for the Nazis are beaten in the sands 
of Libya and are running for their lives in the Russian snows. 
It is, of course, in the Pacific significance and will determine 


Ocean that the disasters come, 
for Japan has for the present 
her own way there. The dis¬ 
tances are so stupendous, and 
the. Allies were so unprepared 
for the treachery of the Japs 
(who gained time'for surprise 
attacks by talking peace while 
making war) that the weight * 
of the American forces could 
not be brought into action in 
time to prevent the brutal 
bombings and invasions ' of 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 

Foul Nazi Methods 

As for our own forces, the 
calamity of the loss of two 
battleships, an entirely unex¬ 
pected blow, has deprived us 
of the power to stay the hand 
of the Japs, who have therefore 
had the stage largely to them¬ 
selves, and have copied the 
most foul of all the Nazi 
methods of bombing unde¬ 
fended towns and murdering 
hundreds of helpless people. 

They have weakened the 
American defences of Hawaii, 
have, savagely attacked the 
Philippines and massacred the 
islanders, have set Manila in 
flames; have captured 'small 
islands of strategic- importance, 
and have made great headway 
in Malaya owing to the be¬ 
trayal of the Allies by Siam, 
who, after declaring her inten¬ 
tion to fight for her inde¬ 
pendence, joined forces with 
Japan and turned on her old 
friends. So the threat is now 
at Singapore, our strongest 
fortress in the Pacific, and 
indispensable now that Hdrig 
Kong has fallen. 

Hong Kong 

The defence of Hong Kong 
was one of the most stirring 
episodes in our history, for 
its small garrison held out and 
refused to surrender to greatly 
superior forces, though entirely 
unable to defeat the enemy in 
the absence of effective sea- 
power. They fought stubbornly 
for days until the water supply 
was cut off by the Japs, and 
with hardly a cup of water, to 
drink the island at last ac¬ 
cepted the situation and the 
Japs hauled down our flag and 
put up theirs. But not for long. 

The day will come when the 
heroic governor (Sir Mark 
Young) will return to his post. 

The Chinese did what they 
could to draw Japanese forces 
from Hong Kong by fighting 
on the mainland, and the co¬ 
operation of the Chinese army 
under General Chiang Kai-shek depicting the following periods 
* • -it . , ' m English History: Prehistoric, 

is growing rapidly m import- Roman, Medieval, Tudor, and 

Stuart times, and the i8th, 19th, 
and 20th centuries. 

The work on this free exhibition 
• has been * carried out by students 
between- 12 and 14, after the 
Sheffield blitz, so their performance 
is all the more to their credit. 


the future of the whole world/ 

Mr Eden, our Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, has been to Moscow, 
and had important talks with 
Comrade Stalin (as he loves to 
be known), and Mr Churchill 
himself has been to Washing¬ 
ton, where he has been able to 
arrange plans for a' unified 
control of thq whole operations 
of the war. , East and West, 
by. land.and sea and air, the 
war is one, and will be fought 
as.one-by the*combined forces, 
of the British Empire, the 
United States, the Dutch Em¬ 
pire, the Chinese Republic, and 
the mighty armies of Russia, 
with the help of the Poles, the 
Free French, and the huge 
resources of the Belgian Congo. 
Add to these the Underground 
Front in the enslaved countries 
of Europe, and more than three- 
quarters of the world is now 
in arms against Hitler and his 
puppets. 

A Lesson For the Japs 

The Far Eastern Scene is 
for a day arid will be changed ; 
the Japs will be taught a lesson, 
in Mr Churchill's words, which' 
they and the world will never 
forget. The Russian Scene 
thrills all free men, and is the 
first great humiliation of the 
German Army under Hitler. 
The Desert Scene is full of 
hope for the future;'; in the.first 
battle there between British 
and Nazi troops the Nazis have 
been made to run.for their lives. 

But it is the Distant Scene 
which enthrals us, the scene 
of the Anglo-Saxon Race 
marching together to prepare 
the world for the Atlantic 
Charter, which is not to be 
denied to any. nation, victor 
or vanquished. Never will the 
world forget our great Prime 
Minister's thrilling speech to the 
American Congress ; never will 
its memory die in that great 
Senate House whej*e an English 
Prime Minister declared his 
faith that in the days to corrfe 
the British and American 
peoples will for their own safety 
and for the good of all walk 
together in majesty, in justice, 
and in peace. 

A SCHOOL’S PICTURE 
OF ENGLISH LIFE 

An Exhibition of the history of 
English life, built up by the students 
of the Sheffield College of Arts and 
Crafts, is on view at the Geffrye 
Museum, Kingsland Rd, Shoreditch. 

It consists of wall pictures, 
charts, and diagrams in colour 


ance. General Wavell has been 
from India to see the Chinese 
Leader, and the meeting was 
one of a series of conferences 
that have taken place between 
the Allies. They are of profound 


Go Forward With 
a Good Heart 

By The King 

We take these words from the 
last message spoken by the King 
to his people in the Old Year. 

J think of you, my peoples, 

as one great family, for that 
is how we are learning to live. 
We all belong to each other. 
We all need each other. It is 
in serving each other and in 
sacrificing for our common good 
that we are finding our true life. 

In that spirit we shall win the 
war, and in that same spirit we ■ 
Shall win for the world after 
the war a true and lasting peace. 
The greatness of any nation is 
in the spirit of its people ; so 
it has always been since history 
began ; so it shall be with us. 

We who belong to the present 
generation must bear the brunt 
of the struggle, and I would say 
to the coming generation—the 
boys and girls of today, the men 
and women of tomorrow : 

Train yourselves in body , 
mind, and spirit so as to be 
ready for whatever part you may 
be called to play, and for the 
tasks which will await you as 
citizens of the Empire when the 
war is over. 

We must all, older and 
younger, resolve that, having 
been entrusted with so great a 
cause, # then, at whatever cost, 
God helping us, we will riot 
falter or fail. Make your¬ 
selves ready, in your home and 
school, to give and to offer, 
your very best. 

The Guiding Stars 

We are coming to the end 
of another hard-fought year. 
During these .months our 
people have been through 
many trials, and in that true 
humility which- goes hand in 
hand with valour have learnt 
once again to look for strength 
to God alone. So I bid you 
all— Be strong and of a good 
courage. Go forward into this 
. coming year with a good heart. 
Lift up your hearts with thank¬ 
fulness for deliverance from 
dangers in the past. Lift up 
your hearts in confident hope 
that strength will be given us to 
overcome whatever perils may 
lie aheaduntil the victory is won. 

If the skies before us are 
still dark and threatening, there 
are stars to guide us on our 
way. Never did heroism shine 
more * brightly than it does 
now, nor fortitude/nor sacri¬ 
fice, nor sympathy, nor neigh¬ 
bourly kindness. And with 
them—brightest of all stars— 
is our faith in God. These 
stars will we follow with His 
help until the light shall shine 
and the darkness shall collapse. 
May God bless you every one. 

A Bunch of Flowers 

A bunch of 19 wild flowers 
on a Christmas table in Kent: 

Pheasant eye, daisy, butter¬ 
cup, shepherd's purse, speedwell, 
mayweed, scabious, nipplewort, 
charlock, sun spurge, dandelion, 
sow thistle, dead nettle, wild par¬ 
sley, groundsel, chickweed, black 
medick. clover, ground ivy. 


The Exiled Scholar’s 
Great Work 

Ten Million Words of the Talmud 

A BOOK containing ten million words, begun on the Continent 
^ 40 years ago, is just being completed in this country. The 
book is a translation of the Babylonian Talmud into German by 
Dr Lazarus Goldschmidt. 


Dr Goldschmidt is a Jewish 
refugee from Lithuania, and it 
is remarkable to think that his 
great translation of the Jewish 
Bible is in the language of the 
persecutors of the Jewish race. 

When the first volume of the 
work was published in Berlin 
in 1897 it was hailed as the most 
useful version of this old book 
and.of great value to students. 

The Talmud, a Hebrew word 
meaning teaching, is a kind of 
Jewish Encyclopedia compiled in 
the first five centuries of the 
Christian Era. 

The Laws of the Jews 

There are two Talmuds, the 
Palestinian one completed at 
Tiberias; about the close of the 
fourth century, the Babylonian 
one, completed a century later, 
having borrowed from the other, 
but also . containing much 
additional matter. The work is' 
mainly a collection of Jewish 
civic and religious law. Having 
many stories illustrating differ¬ 
ent aspects of contemporary 
customs, it is invaluable to the 
student of life in Palestine in the 
time of Our Lord* and also to 
the scholarship and literature 
of the Jewish race before it 
was scattered across the world. 

The Babylonian Talmud is 
written in the Eastern Aramaic 
language, which is akin to the 
tongue Jesus spoke. ^4;^ 

Owing to the persecution of 
the Jews by . the Roman 
Emperors, Jewish learning had 
to rely for its survival On schools 
in Babylonia, of which Sora, 
founded, about 219 AD, is the 
most famous. It was the heads 
of this school who compiled and 
edited the Talmud, which proved 
a Herculean labour indeed. 

The Lebanese People Are 
Free and Independent 

Lebanon, the second /of the 
Asiatic States mandated to 
France by the League of Nations, 
has been declared independent. 

The Lebanese Republic ex¬ 
tends from Palestine along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, 
with the beautiful seaport of 
Beirut as its chief town. 
More than half its population 
of 870,000 are Christians, the 
country having been for ages a 
refuge for persecuted sects, for the 
most part Maronites. 

It is a fertile and beautiful 
country lying between the 
mountains of Lebanon and the 
sea, with spacious olive groves 
and fruitful vineyards, while 
its Cedars of Lebanon have 
been famous since Solomon 
used them for his Temple. 

THINGS SEEN 

A goat travelling alone on the 
Southern Railway, with its food- 
bag and labels round its neck. 
Garage notice in Cleveland, USA; 

Please fill your petrol tank on 
Saturday and thus cooperate in 
permitting the attendants at this 
garage to go to church and spend 
Sunday with their families. 


So confused had Jewish Law 
become that Rabbi Ashe, with 
the help of his friend Rabina, 
took the task in hand. Ashe’s 
disciples met twice a year. 
Each spring he took one treatise, 
dictated its sections to his 
disciples, and instructed them 
• to find out the views of the 
various schools of thought about 
each and report to him when 
they met in the autumn. Then, 
with, the help of ten secretaries, 
Ashe put each treatise into shape, 
a task occupying him 30 years. 
Then he began to revise the 
whole work, which was com¬ 
pleted by Rabina the Second, a 
successor as head of the Sora 
School, so that by the year 499 
all had been written out. 

In itself this Talmud has given- 
rise to a huge mass of literature, 
every - kind of student extract¬ 
ing* from its pages material for 
his special study. Through its 
medium the student of the New 
Testament has been able to under¬ 
stand many obscure passages. 
The Talmud also throws much 
light on the Old Testament. 

Begun 40 Years Ago 

The completion of the trans¬ 
lation which Dr Goklschriiidt 
began 40 years, ago is therefore 
an event of much importance in 
the story of the oldest literature 
in the world, and it will ever 
stand to the credit of our 
country that its hospitality to a 
scholar-refugee from the Nazi 
barbarians made possible one of 
the most famous German trans¬ 
lations ever conceived, and car¬ 
ried to its fulfilment. The nine 
volumes have been finished, and 
the • translator is now at work 
on a great index which will 
crown the whole. * 

Little News 
Reel 

pEOPLii iri Birmingham are to 

“ travel free on corporation 
vehicles if they have leg injuries 
as the result of enemy action. 

Shipbuilding orders worth 
/i 00,000,000 are now in hand in 
Canada, where 50,000 men are now 
employed in the industry. 

London evacuees in more than 
700 areas were entertained to 
Christmas treats with grants from 
a fund of £17,900 formed by the 
evacuation authorities of London . 
fy|EN engaged in the Empire 
Air Training scheme in 
British Columbia are guests of 
the town of Nelson, during leave, 
the only money a man, need 
spend being on personal things. ' 

To save dogs from misery in these 
days the Canine Defence League 
will, in cases of need, defray the 
cost of their painless destruction. 

Since the war began 180 new 
Boys Brigade Companies have 
been formed, many in districts 
that have suffered heavily from 
Nazi raids. 

jy/jRS Tempest of Haworth, 
who saw Charlotte Bronte 
walking across the moors and 
heard her father preach his fare¬ 
well sermon, has just passed on. 
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TELEVISION IN 
COLOUR 

Our television screens may be 
put away until peace returns, 
but Mr John Baird carries on his ' 
amazing experiments and has 
invented fresh wonders. 

Last year he produced pictures 
in colour ; this year he has 
developed his ideas so that 
stereoscopic vision in colour has 
been obtained. Only one .person 
at a time, however, can at present 
view the moving picture in all 
the reality which depth and 
solidity can give, but Mr Baird 
is hopeful that an improvement 
of his apparatus will enable, 
theatres to show pictures in full 
colour on a screen. 

The C N wishes our persevering 
inventor good fortune in his 
devoted task. 

HALK EVI 

The Turks who live in London 
are to have a Halk Evi, an institu¬ 
tion -which will attract British 
students of social progress quite as 
much as our Turkish guests. 

The English for the Halk Evleri 
is People’s Houses. They were 
founded in Turkey by Ivemal 
Ataturlc to awaken and stimulate 
the education and social life of his 
people in town and village, and are 
having a great influence for good 
among the young folk. 

They combine such activities as 
the library, information bureau, 
women’s institute, literary and 
debating society, educational class, 
’and social club, an ideal we have not 
yet achieved in our own country. 

A LOST HORIZON 

A lost horizon between the 
Age of Mammals and the. Age 
of Reptiles has been found by 
the geologists of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. 

Near Denver the surface soil 
is topped with a layer of basqlt, 
and 200 feet down below the 
basalt is another layer where 
the remains of the first flesh¬ 
eating mammals who trod the 
earth 50 million years ago are 
numerous. Below this again is 
another layer of barren rocks 
where no remains of any 
creature can be found. This is the 
lost horizon between the Ages, 
for below it are strata with the 
bones and fragmentary skeletons 
of dinosaurs, the giant reptiles 
who were the lords of the earth 
and the marshlands bordering 
011 the shallow seas for 200 
million years before the mam¬ 
mals came to put an end to their 
supremacy. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND 
THE LIFEBOATS 

The Lifeboat Institution lias 
received^ ^362 from the St John 
Ambulance Association, East Lon¬ 
don, South Africa, and a gift of 
£1000 from the Port Elizabeth 
branch of the South African Navy 
League. The institution has now 
had South African gifts during the 
war amounting to nearly £4000. 
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Regatta on the Nile 

The RAF has its handy men as well as the Navy. These flying men on service in the 
Sudan have made their own boats with wood hewn from palm-trees, the sails being 
hand-sewn from discarded pieces of aero fabric. Weekly races are held, on the Nile, 
round a triangular course marked with petrol tins anchored by stones. 


Something New About the Sun 


Jt appears that the sun is 
more than 100,000 miles 
farther away from us than was 
supposed; 93,003,000 miles 

instead of the long-standing 
figure 0^2,870,000 miles. 

This is the result of the ten- 
year examination by the 
Astronomer Royal, Mr Spencer 
Jones, of the observations and 

Frogs Make 
History 

Two thousand frogs have just 
made history. They are the first 
frogs to fly the Atlantic in a 
bomber, arriving at St Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, Pad r 
dington. The frogs were brought 
in specially constructed packing- 
cases, following the request of 
Professor Huggett, Professor of 
Physiology at London Univer¬ 
sity, to the American Red Cross 
in London. They are needed for 
the training of medical students. 

It may seem strange to send 
to America for frogs, but in the 
Blackout it is practically im¬ 
possible to collect frogs in this 
country. Transportation pre¬ 
sented some difficulty, but the 
RAF Medical Service cooper¬ 
ated with the Ferry Command in 
Montreal for one of their bombers 
to carry this unique cargo. 


The Christmas Stocking 


£hristmas stockings were fewer 
than usual in 1941. One 
reason for this was the dearth 
of appropriate articles and their 
prices when procurable. The 
magical attributes of Mr Santa 
Claus were baffled by national 
economy. It is also to be 
supposed that he heartily dislikes 
(as we do) the custom of leaving 
the filling of the Christmas 
stocking to the shopkeeper, who 
offers made-up imitation affairs 
that are neither real stockings 
nor filled with the right sort of 
stuff. If we,were Dictator of the 


Realm our first edict would set a 
ban on sham Christmas stockings. 

In a case that came to notice 
just before Christmas it was 
shown by a Price Regulation 
Committee that a more than 
usually sham stocking was being 
offered at some shops. The 
stocking, an imitation one, 
contained three paper caps, a 
paper mask, and a tiny toy—in 
all worth, say, twopence—with 
some filling in the shape of 
pages from an old magazine, all 
for two shillings, about a dozen 
times its value. 


calculations made since the 
minor planet Eros approached 
as near as. 16,200,000"miles to 
the earth in 1931. 

At first sight the difference 
may not seem to concern the 
average citizen, but it is a 
matter of highest importance 
to the astronomer, for the 
distance of the sun is the yard- 

THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 

Just fifty years ago an 
American organ costing ^24 
was installed in the Methodist 
chapel of the small Northum¬ 
brian fishing village of Hauxley, 
and a fisherman of 24 was ap¬ 
pointed organist; today both are 
still doing yeoman service. 

The organist, Mr Andrew 
Oliver, is entirely self-taught. 
Except for three months when 
he suffered from a fractured arm 
'he has not been absent from his 
post 0£ an average of more than 
one Sunday a year. 
r For'several years his services 
were entirely voluntary, but 
some time ago the congregation 
decided to pay him a salary— 
of fjz a year ! 

“ Andrew ” is known to hun¬ 
dreds of ministers, local preachers, 
and visitors to the village, for 
not pnly is he village organist, 
but he‘served as a member of 
the Hauxley lifeboat crew for 
37 years, during which he helped 
in saving 66 lives from shipwreck. 

WESTMINSTER’S 

TENTH 

Someone has been examining the 
census returns of the eighteenth 
century, and among the surprising 
things he has found is that a tenth 
of the population of Westminster 
in 1831 consisted of women domestic 
servants. If we add the butlers, 
footmen, grooms, valets, and other 
menservants, what a big proportion 
of this city must have been employed 
in the homes of the well-to-do in 
the davs of the Georges l 


stick by which he measures 
everything else in the Universe. 
It is the astronomical unit, 
and its measurement affects 
those of the masses of earth, 
sun, and moon, and the accu¬ 
racy of tide predictions and 
navigation. 

So, after all, it does concern 
every one of us. 

The Bishop Works 
His Passage 

The ship on which the Bishop 
of Gambia was returning from 
England to his diocese was 
torpedoed before he was far on 
the way. The bishop was brought 
safely to land, but when he tried 
to find means of continuing his 
journey he learned that there 
was no prospect of another 
passenger vessel. 

All the same, he is now back 
in Gambia. He signed on as 
“ pantry boy ” on a Norwegian 
cargo steamer and worked his 
way out. It is recorded that he 
“carried .out his duties faith¬ 
fully and without grumbling/’ 
which is, of course, what one 
would expect of a bishop, no 
matter what his * r duties ” hap¬ 
pened to be. 


ROLLING THE 
MINE HOME 

Even now there are Irish folk 
in Mr De Valera's country who 
have not awakened from their 
sleep of peace and do not know 
a mine when they see one. 

Only the other day, it seems, 
a mine was washed up on the 
coast of the Irish Free State. It 
was discovered by two simple 
crofters, who, thinking it was a 
keg of oil, managed to roll it 
on a cart and carry it off to a 
field near their homes in a 
village near the sea. The 
crofters were about to try to 
break open the mine when more 
knowledgeable folk arrived, and 
the problem now is how to 
explode the mine without blow¬ 
ing half the houses down. 

DEALING WITH THE 
SCRAP 

When the scrap iron is brought 
to the melting-pot, the first thing 
done is to sort from it the ferrous 
metals, which are removed mag¬ 
netically. Then pure aluminium 
and copper are extracted and set 
asidej and the remaining hash of 
metal goes to feed the furnaces. 
It is received in what in the works 
are called the tea kettles, but which 
are more like old-fashioned teapots 
as big as bungalows. There it is 
melted and the ore reclaimed. All 
the metal got out is checked to 
ensure that the retrieved material 
meets rigid requirements. 

The employment of scrap for 
making guns and tanks saves coal, 
and the limestone used for purifying. 

A KING'S SHIP 

British shipbuilders have be¬ 
gun to replace the merchant 
vessels lost by our Allies. It 
was right that gallant Norway 
should be the first to benefit, 
and that her first ship should be 
christened King .Haakon the 
Seventh. This is a 7000-ton 
Diesel-engined cargo boat and 
was launched from one of our 
northern yards the other day,. 

MUSIC BENEFITS 
FROM ARITHMETIC 

Both Oxford and Cambridge have 
been remembered in the will of 
Charles Pendlebury, from whose 
schoolbooks three generations .of 
scholars have learned their arith¬ 
metic, and future boys and girls 
will continue to do so. 

This famous master of St Paul’s 
School left over ^111,000, and his 
chief bequest was ^3000 for the 
enlargement and the care of a 
collection of music left by his 
brother Richard to Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. His old college at Cam¬ 
bridge (St John's), where he doubt¬ 
less learned something of those 
arithmetical problems which were 
our admiratiorf (and often our 
vexation), will also benefit. 


The Stainless Steel Man 


’J’hough everybody in Sheffield 
knows the name of Harry 
Brearley, it is not so well known 
beyond the City of Steel. 

Yet it should be known every¬ 
where, for Mr Brearley is the 
marnwho gave us stainless steel. 
The story of his life was pub¬ 
lished not long ago, and a thrill¬ 
ing tale it is, an epic of a man 
who began poor, worked hard, 
defied all opposition, gave his 
generation a great boon, and is • 
now content. » 

It was shortly before the last 
war that Mr Brearley, an expert 
on metals, studied the effect of 


corrosion on steel, especially the 
kind of steel used for guns. He 
noticed that certain types of 
high-chromium steel were either 
not eaten away or were eaten 
away only very slowly, and the 
idea of using similar steels for 
cutlery at once struck him/ 

It was long before anyone 
would listen to him, but in 1914 
a Sheffield cutler realised that 
rustless steel might be. put to an 
infinite variety of commercial 
uses. So began the new trade in 
a commodity whichf has already 
become one of the most precious 
products of our modern world. < 
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The Editor’s Table 

, 1 


John Carpenter House, London 

^|p 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 



A Word For Today 

Are not these words worth 
remembering today ? They 
were written by Lady Julian of 
Norwich Goo years ago : 

He said not ** Thou shall riot he. 
tempested ; "thou shall not he 
travailed ; thou shall not he dis¬ 
tressed” ; hut He said “ Thou 
shall not be overcome.” 

© 

THIS KIND WORLD 

'Y'he Regina Leader Post, has 
been telling this little story 
about two Americans who were 
driving through a town when 
they were halted by a very long 
train which had stopped at a 
level-crossing. 

It was the engine that was in 
the way/steaming and snorting 
in the middle of the road. The 
motorists settled themselves 
down to a long wait, and greatly 
surprised they were when the 
engine-driver, after looking at 
their Kansas licence plate, blew 
his whistle, uncoupled his engine, 
and moved along so that the 
visitors could cross the line. , 

© ■ 

Like Master, Like Dog 

Jt is a nuisance that dogs must 
now be kept on a chain when 
they were accustomed to run as 
they liked ; but the dogs should 
realise that, their masters share 
the same fate, and do not com¬ 
plain of restrictions, having 
learned to obey orders. 

From the German-controlled 
Telegraaf of Amsterdam. 

© 

A Prayer From the 
Slums 

piiE poor, pathetic children of 
the slums have been among 
the gainers of the war, and we 
have been much moved by the 
story of one of them. She was a 
little girl, and was asked by her 
friends in VVales what she would 
do when she got home to Liver¬ 
pool. This is what she said : 

I shall pray God every night to 
send another man like Hitler to 
make a way so that I can go back 
to my Auntie in Wales. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

A defeat which one does not 
accept is already the beginning 
of a victory . 


THE NELSON TOUCH 

The story' has been told that in 
the first June of the war 
Admiral Darlan, Hitler’s friend 
in France, issued orders to 
Admiral Duplat that no naval 
engagement was to take place 
in the Mediterranean. Admiral 
Duplat, who was in command of 
a squadron of the French Fleet, 
boldly ignored his superior’s 
orders, and the moment an 
opportunity arrived he raced to 
the bombardment of Genoa. The 
action lasted only 22 minutes, 
but in that time three Italian 
torpedo boats were sunk. 

Admiral Duplat ■ disobeyed 
orders as Nelson once did I but 
we think the people of France 
will readily forgive him when the 
day of reckoning comes. 

• © 

Hitler's Dying Song 
To His Victims ? 

A^ay we not take these lines 
from Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound and imagine the miser¬ 
able Schicklgruber saying them 
with his last breath to liis 
victims ? 

We two will sink on the wide 
waves of ruin , 

Even as a vulture and a snake out- 
spent 

Drop, twisted in inextricable fight , 
Into a .shoreless sea . Let hell 
unlock 

Its mounded oceans of tempestu¬ 
ous fire , 

And whelm on them into the 
bottomless void 

This desolated world , and thee, 
and me, 

The conqueror and the conquered , 
and the wreck 

Of that for which they combated . 

.\ . Ai ! Ai / - 
The elements obey me not. I sink 
Dizzily down, ever, for ever , down . 
® 

A B B C FEAT 

A ^READER writes to call our 
attention to a remarkable 
feat of the !BBC, which gave us 
an admirable story of the Volga, 
with dozens of fragments of 
music which nobody knew, but 
which omitted entirely any men¬ 
tion of the famous Volga Boat 
Song, which everybody knows. 

It must have been difficult to 
keep it out, and the omission must 
have disappointed everyone. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Jsfo ship is unsinkable. If it 
were it would go down in 
history. 

E 

T™ British Army has mobile 
laundries. But it never 
pegs out. 

x 0 

Farmers and workers 
should stand to¬ 
gether. They can’t 
work sitting down. 

0 

The Germans , we are 
told , have been 
investigating a scheme 
for obtaining butler from 
coal. But they got 
slack. 

0 

fjow is Japan ruled ? 

somebody asks. 

Not straight. 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
to 

Know 



If America’s 
Admiral Ingersoll 
will keep a good 
watch at sea 


\Vages are nothing but pay¬ 
ment for work. Well, 
that is something. 

0 V the railways goods must now 
come before passengers. Lug¬ 
gage in advance. 

0 

^ writer declares 
that not seven 
soldiers in a hundred 
want to learn any¬ 
thing. Yet they can 
teach the Nazis some¬ 
thing; 

0 

Y ou will want more 
points for your 
salmon now , says a 
newspaper. Someone 
had better invent a 


five-pronged fork . 


This Is War 

J-Jungary has declared war 
on the British Empire 
and America, and we are set 
wondering what can be the 
state of a small country that 
does this even in the grip of a 
barbarous power like the Huns. 
We are reminded of an old 
friend of the C N in the last 
war, who was a librarian in 
Budapest, the Hungarian capi¬ 
tal, and when it was over sent 
us this letter. 

I have no hope that I shall 
ever be happy again. The 
middle classes arc in a lament¬ 
able situation, but the position 
of the pensioners cannot be 
described. 

During these five years I could 
not buy a single pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, and of trousers I dare 
not dream. We have nothing 
to eat, no clothes, no coal, no 
wood. I am sitting in the 
kitchen to write this, for my 
room is so cold. If we do get 
coals I drag them home. 

For meals I must go at four 
in the morning that I may not 
be late, for it happens that at 
ten o’clock they say there , is no 
meal any more ; come tomorrow. 
This goes on sometimes for a 
week. What a meal is I really 
do not know, but gourd I have 
‘eaten for months. 

I sold my library, and so I 
have a few crowns to live on for 
a short time. Now I am working 
in the Pedagogical Library for 
300 crowns a month (twelve 
shillings English money) from 
morning till evening. The future 
is very dark. . . . 

J\Jow Hungary lias plunged 
again into a war which for 
her can only darken a horizon 
which was already sad enough. 
For Hungarians there would 
seem to be little- hope indeed, 
save in the merciful spirit which 
she herself has so basely 
betrayed. 

© 

War Dictionary 

'“The true meanings of words 
must now be included 
among the casualties of the war 
—killed by the duplicity and 
treachery of the Axis partners. 

Japan has taught America 
the bitter lesson that Isolation 
is a meaningless word in inter¬ 
national affairs, as she taught 
China the new definition of an 
Incident. Europe learned long 
ago that Neutrality means the 
more or less brief period in which 
a nation at peace waits to be 
struck down by an aggressor; 
and Protection implies the brutal 
invasion of an inoffensive 
country, usually, so it is declared, 
to forestall the British l 

The entry of America into the 
war now means the end of 
the term Lcase-Lend. The U S 
Government is now free to say 
honestly and in plain English 
that all possible aid will be 
given to her allies, instead of 
having to appease the Isolation¬ 
ists by pretending that war 
material is merely being hired 
or borrowed by the Democracies, 

• In this country we, too, can 
be charged with not always 
saying what we mean, but at 
least it is a harmless little 
domestic joke if our ARP 
authorities prefer to call the 
explosion of a land-mine an 
Incident! 


The Childrer 

The Hero of Manila 

of the last bitter scenes in Manila before. America set 
^ free the Philippines from the tyrannical government of 
Spain was an act of cruelty which sounded the death-knell of 
the Spanish rulers of the islands. We think of it today, now 
that Manila has been the scene of mass murder by the Japanese. 

Jose Rizal was bom there in 1861, a Filipino who might 
well have been living .now but for the savage ^stroke of 
Spanish militarism which ended his career in 1896." - 


The Filipinos were a highly t 
intelligent people who built far 
better ships than the Spaniards, 
were clever weavers and gold¬ 
smiths, and' wrote poetry in the 
time of Caedmon. The Spaniards 
trampled on them, and there was 
no justice for these fine people. 

Rizal was born of an old and 
cultured family. His parents 
, were staunch patriots \yho criti¬ 
cised Spanish abuses, but they 
were also Christians. His mother 
was a poet. They had the best 
house in Cal am b a. All the 
family were proud of Jos6; who 
had displayed exceptional skill in 
drawing before he was five. 

Slashed by a Sword 

But his childhood was 
shadowed. Hardly a day passed 
when he did not see the lieuten¬ 
ant of the civil guard kick or 
cane some villager who had not 
bowed at a great distance. When 
Rizal came out of a lighted house 
into the darkness he himself 
omitted to salute a civil guard 
whom he did not see, and the 
guard slashed him across the 
back with his sword. 

When Jose was eleven there 
was a rising, and an innocent old 
priest of 85 was led to the public 
place in Manila, praying for 
his Spanish enemies, and there 
garrotted. About this time an 
absurd charge was brought 
against Josh’s mother, and she 
was kept in prison for two years. 

Rizal grew up burning to liber¬ 
ate his country from these things. 
He' studied in Madrid, Paris, 
Leipzig, and Berlin. Every¬ 
where men of science became his 
friends. He spoke twelve langu¬ 
ages. He composed music. He 
was an athlete as well as a scholar, 
a caricaturist, and a novelist. * 

His mother was going blind, so 
Jose determined to be an oculist. 
While he was studying in Paris 
he wrote a novel of Philippine 
life, which has • since become 
famous. Every incident in it is 
founded on fact. It is a.terrible 
indictment of tyranny, but it is 
still more a call for patriotism. 
The loveliness of their fatherland, 
the nobility of their women, the 
dignity of their traditions, are 
shown to the Filipinos, and they 
are told No, you are not savages ! 

How a Plant 

Plants thrive on their iron 

rations,of soil, water, and air, 
a diet on which every animal, 
from man to microbe, would 
starve to death. But the plant 
obligingly turns these rations 
into starches, sugars, and pro¬ 
teins on which animals can live. 
It does so with the aid of light, 
and the process is called photo¬ 
synthesis, the putting of the 
materials, together under the 
influence of light. 

But recently Drs S. Rubens 
and M. Kamer have produced 
the desired effect in the dark 
with the help of a peculiar form 
of carbon; and they suggest 
that, this mysterious chemical is 
the unknown but necessary link 
in the plant’s successful effort to 
make food for the rest of creation. 


In order to get money to pay 
for the printing of this novel 
Jos6 lived on bread and coffee. 
Smuggled into the Philippines, , 
it ran through flie isles like 
wildfire. The Government an¬ 
nounced that anyone found with 
the book would be deported and 
all his property given to whoever 
informed against him. In spite 
of that it was read everywhere, 
and buried in gardens for safety. 

Josh’s mother was now quite 
blind. He-took the risk of going 
home to see if he could help her, 
and was able to make a complete 
cure by an operation for cataract. 
Then he was warned to leave. 

After travelling in England 
and America he settled in Hong 
Kong, where he practised as an 
oculist. He wrote two more . 
novels, and many articles for a 
paper which circulated in the 
Filipino colony in Madrid. His 
cry was ever for the education of 
his; people. The Filipinos, he 
said, must prove themselves so 
worthy of liberty that the 
Spaniards would be shamed into 
granting it. He never incited 
men to hopeless revolution. He 
clamoured for reforms, but from 
the hands of the Government. 
Hate is a monster, he said, know¬ 
ing that it is the human enemy. 

Flashing Black Eyes 

Rizal had a quiet manner 
and a low, musical voice. He was 
handsome, with flashing black 
eyes. Everyone, even his enemies, 
fell under his spell when they got 
to know him. He was pure in 
his life, a man of inflexible honour. 

This brilliant and likeable man 
soon had a good practice, but he 
was not able to enjoy success. . 
News reached him of how one 
member <jf his £ family after 
another was being persecuted ; 
as the authorities could not 
punish him, they revenged them- , 
selves on "his kin. 

The Spanish Government pro¬ 
mised him permission to enter 
Manila under a safe-conduct, but 
the Spaniards broke their word 
when he believed them. He was - 
seized and banished to Dapitan. ■ 

Rizal was officially a prisoner. 
Yet his guards trusted his honour 1 
so implicitly that he was allowed 
every freedom. *He wandered 

Makes Food 

Hitherto it has been taken for 
granted that the plant,' stimu¬ 
lated by light, changed the 
carbon dioxide it breathed from 
the air and the green chloro¬ 
phyll in its veins into formalde¬ 
hyde, and from that chemical 
the starches, sugars, and pro¬ 
teins proceeded. Dr Rubens 
now asserts that this process, 
never quite understood, needs 
this new. form nf carbon to 
become possible. This missing 
link was discovered from carbon 
made radioactive by bombard¬ 
ment from an atom-smashing 
cyclotron. 

Every Sheet of 
Paper Saved Helps 
to Win the War; 
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about studying botany and 
natural history. He set up 
a water supply and a lighting 
system for Dapitan. He started 
a school for boys. He 'showed 
the people how to cultivate their 
farms on scic itific lines, 

Rizal’s Love Story 

Patients came to the exiled 
oculist from far and wide. One 
brought with him an adopted 
daughter, a young Irishwoman. 
In his youth Rizal had loved 
a Filipino girl, whose mother 
wished h6r to marry a European, 
so she bribed a postal/clerk to 
stop all the letters while Jose 
studied abroad. After long and 
patient waiting the girl thought 
Rizal was untrue, and at last 
yielded to her mother’s pleas 
and married another. She dis¬ 
covered the truth too late, and 
died heart-broken shortly after 
her marriage. This girl is the 
heroine of Rizal’s novel. Time 
had healed that wound, and 
Rizal now became happy in the 
love of the Irish girl. They 
were married. 

. A revolutionary society had 
been formed. Rizal was often 
pressed to join it, but he steadily 
refused to do so. In 1896 there 
was a rising. Rizal was hurried 
to Manila. Although every 
effort was made to get evidence 
against him, and although even 
the thumb-screw was used on his 
brother, it was obvious that 
Rizal had never been a con¬ 
spirator, so they charged him 
with having been a cause of 
rebellion through his writings. 

Day after day Rizal sat in 
court with his arms so tightly 
bound behind him that the 
elbows nearly touched and the 
sinews ached. A storm of indig¬ 
nation ran through Europe, but 
lie had no hope of justice. He 


was condemned ip be shot 
within twenty-four hours. 

He wrote a noble and touching 
poem of farewell to his country. 
He hid it in the bowl of a lamp 
which he was allowed to be¬ 
queath to a sister with other 
personal trifles. So it was saved, 
to move the hearts of men for 
ever by its courage and serenity. 

We think of Rupert Brooke’s 
If I Should Die as we read this 
farewell of a man about to die : 
Little ’ twill matter, then , my 
country, that thou shouldst forget 
me ! 

I shall he air in thy streets, and I 
shall he space in thy meadows ! 
With a rolling of drums Rizal 
was led through the familiar 
streets of Manila. He was quite 
Calm. He spoke of the beauty 
of the morning and of changes.in 
the buildings. Once he said, ” I 
used to walk here with my sweet¬ 
heart.” When they reached the 
place of execution he asked to 
be shot facing the firing party, 
but this w r as refused i A few mo¬ 
ments more and his enemies had 
destroyed the body of the man 
whose spirit they could not" kill. 

The Crowning Cruelty 

But by that act they destroyed 
themselves and their own power 
' among the Filipinos. This 
crowning cruelty was the death- 
knell of Spanish rule. The 
whole nation rose as one man to 
avenge their hero, and after a 
sharp tussle, during which 
Rizal’s widow fought in the 
trenches, the Spanish flag was 
hauled down. 

Now the Spaniards have gone, 
there is a statue of Rizal in 
almost, every town, and Rizal 
Day is celebrated every year. 

It is a tale-the Japs may well 
remember as they pour death 
on women and children in Manila. 


January 10, 1942 

The Peace From the 
Hills of Bethlehem 

Qhristendom celebrates the 
birth of an Era which gave 
mankind a divine message of 
peace and those principles which 
have been foundation-stones of 
modern progress and civilisation. 
Today it is heralded abroad that 
we have entered upon a new 
Era of Peace, of higher standards, 
international and national. 

It is not a new Era, but the old 
Era which was brought in by the 
birth of Jesus, perfected by His 
teachings and consecrated by 
His death—the old Era to which 
we return after a time of mad¬ 
ness, of agony, and of evil. 

Clothed in the ancient peace 
proclaimed nineteen centuries 
ago on the hills of Bethlehem, 
the world, with conscience awak¬ 
ened by the fiery ordeal through 
which it has passed, should find 
renewed hope that Christian- 
principles will triumph, and 
become the dominant new force 
of men and nations. 

A New Year Message from White 
House to the U S Embassy, London, 
in the time of President Wilson 

THE RULER 

Tn peace Love tunes the shepherd's 
A reed; 

In war he mounts the warrior’s 
steed ; 

In halls in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets dances on the green. 
Love rules the Court, the Camp, the 
Grove, 

And men below, and saints above. 

Scott 

The Rill From the Fountain 

J thank God I have been all my 
life a man of aspirations, for 
the longing after good, however 
it spring up in the heart, is 
always a rill flowing from the 
fountain of all good—from God. 

Comenius 

FRIEND AND FOE 

Every man will be thy friend 
^ Whilst thou hast wherewith to 
spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant 
No man will supply thy want. 

He that is thy friend indeed. 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 

Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know . 
Faithful friend frokh flattering foe. 

Richard Barnfield 

The Master of Demosthenes 

'TVogenes was taking his break- 
^ fast in a small shop when he 
saw Demosthenes pass, and’called 
to him. As he took no notice, 
Diogenes said, “ So you are ashamed 
to be seen in a shop, are you ? 
Why, your master, the common 
people, comes here every day.” 

Aelian . 

SAFETY LAST 

’T'hough Love repine and Reason 
• - chafe. 

There came a voice without 
reply: 

Tis man's perdition to he safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die. 
. Emerson 

The Most Agreeable of 
All Companions 

'"The most agreeable of all com- 
panions is a simple, frank man, 
without any high pretensions to an 
oppressive greatness; one who 
loves life and understands the use 
of it; obliging, alike at all hours ; 
above all, of a golden temper, and 
steadfast as an anchor. For such a 
one we gladly exchange the greatest 
genius, the most brilliant wit, the 
profoundest thinker. Lessing 


ArryoN 


Song of the Australian Nation 


As the nations sat together, 
grimly waiting. 

The fierce and ancient nations 
battle-scarred, 

Grown grey in their lusting and 
their hating, 

Eyer. armed and ever ready. 
keeping guard ; 

Through the tumult of their war¬ 
like preparation 

And the half-stilled clamour of 
the drums 

Came a voice crying, " Lo, a 
new-made Nation, 

To her place in the Sisterhood 
she comes 1 ” 

And she came. She was beauti¬ 
ful as morning, 

With the bloom of the roses on 
her mouth. 

Like a 3?-oung queen lavishly 
adorning 

Her charms with the splen¬ 
dours of the South. 

And the fierce old nations, look¬ 
ing on her. 

Said, " Nay, surely she were 
quickly overthrown ; 

Hath she strength for the burden 
laid upon her. 

Hath she power to protect and 
guard her own ? ” 

Then she spoke, and y her voice 
was clear and ringing. 

In the ears of the nations old 
and grey, 

Saying, “ Hark, and ye shall 
hear .my children singing 

Their war-song in countries far 
away. 

They are strangers to the tumult 
of the battle, 

They are few, but their hearts 
are very strong, 

Twas but yesterday they called 
unto the cattle, 

But they now sing Australia's 
marching song.” 


Forjhe honour of Australia, our 
Mother , 

Side by side 'with our kin from 
over sea 

We have fought, and 'we have tested 
one another, 

And enrolled among the brother¬ 
hood are we . 

There was never post of danger 
but we sought it 

In the fighting, through the fire, 
and through the flood, 

There was never prize so cosily 
hut we’bought it, 

Though 'we paid for its purchase 
with our blood . 

Was there any road too rough for 
us to travel ? 

Was there any path too far for 
us lo tread ? 

You can track us by the blood- 
drops on the gravel 

On the'roads that we milestoned 
with our dead l 

And for you, O our young and 
anxious mother, 

O’er your great gains keeping 
watch and ward, 

Neither fearing nor despising any 
other , 

We will hold your possessions 
with the sivord. 

Then they passed to the place of 
world-long sleeping. 

The grey-clad figures with their 
dead. 

To the sound of their women 
softly weeping 

And the Dead March moaning 
at their head: 

And the Nations,. as the grini 
procession ended, 

Whispered, ” Child, thou hast 
seen the price we pay ; 

From war may we ever be 
defended, 

Kneel thee down, new-made 
Sister; let us Pray.”A.B.Paterson 



Saint George and the Dragon 
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People to Remember 
in 1942 


Flowers For the 
Flowerless 


*T*he tomorrows of 1942 are 
linked with many stirring 
yesterdays. 

Two centenaries. came on 
January 4, the death of Samuel 
Sotheby, the famous auctioneer 
whose rooms are still thronged 
with people in search of rare 
treasure ; and the beginning of 
Charles Dickens's voyage to 
America, where he lectured to 
great gatherings. . * • 

These are followed by several 
anniversaries of scientific interest, 
for the Third centenary of 
Galileo’s death comes on January 
8 ; January 14 calls to mind the 
astronomer Edmund Halley, who 
died in 1742, after finding a 
comet ; and January 21 reminds 
us of the passing,. 50 years ago, 
of John Couch Adams, the 
Cornishman who tracked down 
the unknown planet Neptune 
by a series of brilliant deductions 
and intricate calculations. On 
the last day of-the first month 
of 1892 Charles Haddon Sputgeon 
died, having preached to more 
people than any other man. 

One of the most interesting 
bicentenaries of 1942 is linked 
with Sir Robert Walpole, who 
was created Earl of Orford on 
February 9, 1742. He was our 
first Prime Minister. 

Bluebeard’s Wife 

On February 11 if will be 50 
years since James Grant, the 
African explorer, died ; and on 
February 13 we niay> think of 
Catherine -Howard, our royal 
Bluebeard's fifth wife, going to 
the block on Tower Green just 
400 years ago. On February 26, 
1842, was born Camille Flam- 
marion, the distinguished French 
astronomer; and on March 13 
in the same year died Henry 
Shrapnel, the soldier who in¬ 
vented the kind of shell which 
bears his name. " 

Walt Whitman, whose poqjry 
still lives in America, will have 


been dead 50 years on March 27, 
but his call to democracy still 
stirs millions’of hearts. 

April brings us a unique 
anniversary, for it was on April 2, 
742, that Charlemagne was born, 
or so it is believed ; and well 
may we wonder at the. mighty 
man of valour whose'name lives 
1200 years after his day. Other 
April ‘ centenaries include the 
bicentenary of the first public, 
performance of Handel's Messiah 
in Dublin on April 13 ; and the 
death on April 21, 1142, of 

Abelard, ‘ hero of the famous. 
French romance of Abelard and 
Heloise. , 

Wesley at Epworth 

May 13 is the centenary of the 
birth of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
great composer who, with his 
friend W. S. Gilbert, gave us 
the delightful operas. 

June 6 recalls a day just 200 
years earlier, when at six in the 
evening John Wcsiey preached 
to a huge congregation in the 
churchyard at Ep worth, his 
native place. Standing on his 
father's t gravestone he stirred 
many hearts, and the incident 
may well be taken as the begin¬ 
ning of his treniendous revival. 
On June 12 occurs the centenary 
of the,death of Thomas Arnold of 
Rugby; and the next day is the 
centenary of Queen Victoria’s first 
train journey, a short one, for it 
was from Slough to Paddington. 
Questions were asked in Parlia¬ 
ment about the Queen taking 
such a dangerous journey. 

July gives us the centenary 
of Dr W. H. Dajlinger's birth on 
the 5th ; and the 150th anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Captain 
Marryat on July 10, 1792. It 
will be 200 years on July 14 
since Richard Bentley, the York¬ 
shire scholar, died; and 200 
years on the 23rd since the death 
of John Wesley's mother. The 
centenary of the passing of 


tn the great 
* Philadelphia 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Humpty Dumpty 
Tim 


sat on the top of the 

'Tt'l 

'SB? 

A garden wall and watched 

> ■ 



the children coming home 
from school. 

He ought to have been with 
them, but he was recovering 
from a bad cold and had been 
given a holiday. It wasn’t 
much of a holiday when you 
had a sore throat and cough 
that made your head ache ; 
but he was tired of staying 
indoors, and so that morning, 
when his mother - had gone 
into the town to do some 
shopping, Tim had disobeyed 
orders and run out into the 
. garden. 

From where he. sat he had 
a clear view all along the road, 
and he was high enough up 
to see without being seen. 

How funny they looked, as 
they bobbed along below 1 
Tim bent down and tried to 
snatch the cap off Jimmy 
Tucker’s head. .But he 
couldn't quite reach. And 
then an idea came into his 
head. Chuckling to himself, 
he slid down to the ground 


and ran off to the house. 
When he came back he was 
carrying a stick iff to which 
he had stuck a long bent pin. 

•But by then the boys had 
gone, and the only person in 
sight was Mr Rogers, the 
village postman. As he passed, 
Tim leaned over and let down 
the stick. With a twist of his 
wrist he caught the old man’s 
hat and tossed it away. 

Tim had never seen anyone 
look so surprised in all his 
life. He burst out laughing ; 
aiid he laughed so much that 
he rolled off the wall and fell 
with a thud to the ground. 

Tim stopped laughing and 
cried out: *' My leg 1 Oh ! 
oh ! It’s broken.” 

It wasn't as bad as that; 
but he had twisted his ankle 
pretty badly. It hurt like 
anything, aiid it was many 
days before he could walk 
about without pain. Poor 
Tim.. -He had been badly 
punished for his naughtiness. 


American city of 
the casual 
phrase of an observant man has 
led to thousands of the poor and 
sick people of the city receiving 
flowers to cheer them up. 

Mr Samuel • Flcisher noticed 
that the youngsters who canle to 
his neighbourhood-club loved; 
flowers. One afternoon some lady, 
visitors came to the club and he 
told them that some scheme 
ought to be started to provide, 
flowers for the flowerless. 

A few weeks latei; those women 
had started collecting flowers for 
the flowerless, and today all 
Philadelphia knows about the 
scheme and helps it forward. 
Over four thousand people col¬ 
lect and distribute 41,000 baskets 
of blossoms for the hospitals, 
prisons, and homes for the aged, 
crippled, and blind.- 

A Cheering Effect 

In the summer the pavements 
in central Philadelphia are often 
covered with baskets of flowers 
. broughtrin by city'workers from 
their suburban gardens. • Then 
they are distributed to 123 
institutions in the city. 

In one home the old people 
almost fight for the bunches and 
divide them up according to 
their favourite kinds. Blind 
people especially love flowers, 
and doctors believe that the 
cheering effect of flowers helps 
in recovery from illness. 

One man was so pleased to 
have flowers when he was in 
hospital that last year he brought 
800 bunches to the Flowers for 
the Flower less office. 

Continued from previous column 
John Sell „ Cotman, the great 
water-colourist of. the Norwich 
School, occurs on July 24; and 
on August 3 it will be 450 years 
since Columbus sailed for the 
New World, the beginning of 
one of the most amazing ad¬ 
ventures in history. On August 4 
vve f shall think of Shelley, the 
lyrical poet born 150 years ago ; 
and on September 7 of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the American 
poet who died 50 years ago. 
September 13 calls to mind the 
French essayist Montaigne, who 
died in 1592, and has been called 
the first of all the essayists. 

It was on October 6, 1892, 
that Tennyson joined his own 
company of immortals ; and on 
October 20, 1842, Grace Darling 
died at Bamborough. November 
24 is notable as the tercentenary 
of the discovery of Tasmania by 
Abel Janszoon Tasman. 

A Great Englishman 

The last month of 1942 has 
several interesting anniversaries. 
It was on December 4, 1642, 
that Cardinal Richelieu died; 
and December 8 is the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of 
Mary Queen of Scots. On De¬ 
cember 16, 1742, was born 

Bluclier, the great Prussian 
General who was with Wellington 
at Waterloo ; and on Christmas 
Day falls the tercentenary of one 
of the wisest of all our great 
Englishmen, Sir Isaac Newton, 
bom near Grantham in 1642. 
It was he who, at the- end of his 
long life of learning, felt that he 
had been like a child playing on 
the seashore, picking up a few 
pebbles of knowledge while the 
vast ocean of knowledge lay 
well beyond him. 


Betelgeuse 


Bel I at nix 

if 


The Glories of Orion 

His Seven Great Suns 

Qrion, writes the C N astronomer, is now the most brilliant 
constellation in the south-east evening sky, its seven brightest 
stars forming the easily recognisable figure shown on the star-map. 
The names by which they have been known for many centuries 
are there indicated, though t£ey are now usually referred to by 
astronomers according to their Greek alphabet names. 

Thus Betclgeuse becomes Alpha ■ circumference of this giant sun was 
Orionis, that is A, or the first star as large as the Earth’s orbit ; there¬ 
in Orion. Rigel becomes Beta fore, instead of being some 93 
Orionis ; Bellatrix, Gamma Orionis ; million miles from the surface of ’ 
Mintaka, Delta Orionis ; Alnilam, our Sun, as at present, our world 
Epsilon Orionis; Alnitak, Zeta would be revolving at the surface 
Orionis ; and Saiph becomes Kappa of Betelgeuse and through what 
Orionis. , would be nothing more than fire 

This method of naming applies mist - bnt at a temperature of some 
to all the constellations as the 3 2 °° degrees Centigrade and so 

would be speedily burnt up. It has 
since been found that Betelgeuse 
periodically expands, and at times 
reaches the enormous diameter of 
260 million miles. 

Now anydne can see that there 
is a distinct difference in colour, 
between Betelgeuse and all the 
other stars of Orion, thus indicating 
that it is a totally different type 
of sun ; for not only is.Betelgeuse 
much larger, but analysis of its light 
shows it to.be in a very different 
condition and . not nearly so hot. 
Indeed Alnilam has a surface tem¬ 
perature of about 45,000 degrees 
Centigrade, that is about eight 
times that of Betelgeuse. . 

Betelgeuse is a sun enveloped in a 
vast atmosphere of radiant helium 
and involved in colossal*' streams 
of nebulous matter, which extends 
over most of this Belt region of 
Orion in dense masses and which 
Greek letters, a, /?, 7, and so on reflects, in a way, the intensely 
down to Omega, u, are easier to blue-white light of the Orion suns, 
inscribe on maps and remember F° r actually Betelgeuse is not a 
than a multitude of these strange member of this .great - Orion 
names, of Which many are of ancient Family an d is much nearer to us 
Arabic derivation. The names have th an the other six suns, being about 
a meaning which usually goes back Wl light-years journey away, 
for some thousands of years to their whereas the others average from 
original source; thus Betelgeuse 5°° to 600 light-years distance 
means merely the “armpit" of the f rom us * 

?^ i 0 4L n ’i Rige1, the l lc , f V es \ RigeEs Twin Sum 

while Mintaka means ;-belt and Rigel the greates t 0 £ these, is 
Alnitak, the girdle. Thus all light-years distant and radiates 
these Arable names refer to various about 18,000 times, more light than 
parts of Orion, the Giant Hunter. - - - & 


• A : V ,♦////? taka 
Alnjlamfr \ 

Alnitak * 


Saiph £ 


t :‘:£y-:-.c#£AT' 

I V y VCBULAs 
I . \ 

Ricfe! 


The Seven Stars of Orion 


But it is otherwise with Bellatrix, 
of different and more ancient 
derivation, indicating an Amazon, 
or Female Warrior. Alnilam indi- 


our Sun,, whereas Betelgeuse, 
although very much greater than 
Rigel, radiates only some 2000 
times more light than our Sun ; so 
the brightness of a star is no sure 


cates a String of Pearls, a title indication of its size unless the 
which at one time probably in- type of sun be also taken into 
eluded Mintaka and Alnitak owing account. Rigel, however, 


to the three stars' fancied resem¬ 
blance to them. 

To us these .stars represent 


posed of two suns which revolve 
round a common centre between 
them in about 22 days, and as they 


most gorgeous group of suns, two are about equal and similar, this 
apparently of first magnitude and amount of light must be divided 
five of second. Now, strange to between them, 
say, if anyone looked at them all Mintaka is much smaller but 
the conclusion would almost surely nevertheless radiates about 250c 
be that Betelgeuse was the largest times more light than our Sun ; 
of them all, and so it is. This could while Alnilam radiates about 270c 
not be said of stars in most other times more and Alnitak 2000 times 
groups, but Betelgeuse, though not more light than our Sun, so they 
the brightest, so gives the impres- are indeed three fairly well matched 
sion of immensity that even astron- “Pearls of the Heavens." Saiph, 
omers, before they knew the actual at the right knee of Orion and a 
size of Betelgeuse, selected it as the similar sun to those of the Belt, is 
first to.which to apply the inter- as far from us as Rigel, radiating 
ferometer method for measuring about 3200 times more light than 
its diameter. This proved to be our Sun and seyconstituting a grand 
about 185 million miles, so the “ celestial pendant.'.' G. F. M. 

Food From Our Green Island 


£^reat things have been done 
with the fertile soil of our 
Green Island in the last two 
years. Ploughed land lias in¬ 
creased by a third. The British 
production of wheat and other 
cereals and straw is now half as 
great again as before the war. 
At the same time wc have largely 
increased our output of vege¬ 
tables and of food for animals. 
While - doigg all this we have 
maintained the 1938 level of 
milk production and a fine herd 
of beef cattle. Sheep, however, 
have declined. 

But wc need more beef, 
mutton, and milk, and the 
M inis try of Agriculture seems to 


think that with 1942 we shall 
have reached the physical limit 
of ploughing and that British 
agriculture must give greater 
attention to livestock, especially 
sheep. More calves must be 
reared for beef and milk produc¬ 
tion . Veal must give place to this. 

The nation’s hen population 
is to be increased by an issue of 
chick food to commercial poultry 
keepers, so that we can hope for 
an increase in egg output. 

. These things are doubly im¬ 
portant now that Japan is in the 
war, for her policy will react on 
the Atlantic Battle, even while 
the call of Russia is diverting 
American food from ourselves. 
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hong Kong 


This is a picture of Hong Kong, 
the famous sea-gate of China 
now in the hands of the Japanese, 
showing the island as it has long 
been in the happy days of peace. 
PJong Kong is our gateway (and 
therefore all the world’s 
gateway) ’into the country with 
the biggest community of people 
that any one country has ever 
known. It is our bit of China, 
and is a dramatic example of the 
truth maintained in this book— 
that the British Empire is not a 
selfish institution but exists to 
serve the interests of mankind-— 

■ fof Hong Kong under the flag 
is free to all nations, whose' ships 
come here to trade with the vast 
Chinese Empire that lies behind 
it. Except for three things 
(alcohol, tobacco, petroleum) the 
port is free of duty for the ships 
of the world, and they come to it 
with about thirty million tons'of 
shipping in a year. 

The Glamorous East 

The ships of other lands arriv¬ 
ing here in peace time outnumber 
ours by six to one. A glorious 
sight it is as they arrive, for here 
is all the glamour of the East, the 
central scene in the life of a 
million people/the dazzling blue 
harbour full of liners and gun¬ 
boats, tugs and tramp steamers, 
fishing vessels and native sam¬ 
pans. Everywhere arc men and 
women in black and blue jackets 
and big straw hats selling some 
of the most curious wares in the 
world, and craftsmen carrying 
their workshops with them; and 
all - about ‘are painted houses, 
curling roofs, weird carvings of 
dragons and monsters, gardens 
bright with roses, rickshaws 
running through the streets, and 
clean linen dangling high from 
pole to pole. The harbour is one 
of the’ best in the world, with 
17 square miles of water and a 
front five miles long, with ship¬ 
repairing yards, refineries for 
sugar, lard, and tin, cement and 
tobacco factories, textile and 
rubber mills. 

An Amazing Tr ansf ormation 

Hong Kong became ours about 
a hundred years ago, when it 
was a sun-scorched rock sup¬ 
porting a few Chinese fishermen, 
and about the middle of last 
century there began an amazing 
transformation of the island. 

Two projections. from - China's 
mainland reach out to its north¬ 
ern shore, enclosing a deep sheet 
of water and forming a narrow 


.strait at each side, so that the 
harbour is practically ringed by 
land. The town of Victoria has 
crept up the slopes of the 1700- 
foot ridge overlooking the har¬ 
bour, and the sun-scorched island 
is now ■ well clothed with trees. 
Many acres have been reclaimed 
from the sea for wharves, a. 
railway runs up the hill, and at 
the top.are vast reservoirs hold¬ 
ing five hundred million gallons 
of water, for Hong Kong has 
little rain in winter. The town 
has grown, up in three levels : 
the densely crowded shipping 
front where activity never ceases; 
the residential area ten minutes 
up the hill, with Government 
House and public gardens and 
fine roads lined with bamboos 
and tropical trees; and the Peak, 
reached by a tramway and be¬ 
loved as summer health resort. 

From this fine height we look 
down on the mainland of China 
and on what has now become a 
British colony there, for at the 
end of last century the Kowloon 
peninsula,. with hundreds, of 
square nples-beyond it as welt as 
the island of Lantow, passed 
under the flag, so that today 
Hong Kong consists nof only of 
the island itself, eleven miles 
long and three miles wide, but of 
about 390 square miles with a 
Chinese population of over a 
million and about 25,000 
Europeans. A railway links the 
great docks of Kowloon with 
Canton up the river. 

The Chinese University 

There are 100,000 miles of 
telegraphs and telephones, and 
the' broadcasting station trans¬ 
mits both Chinese and British 
programmes. There is a uni¬ 
versity with four hundred Chinese 
men and women students who 
are trained as doctors, engineers, 
and teachers. Air, services fly 
to London and Paris in the 
west, Australia to the south, 
and San Francisco across the 
wide Pacific. 

Such is the transformation that 
has come over the sun-scorched 
rock of a hundred years, ago. 
Hong Kong is a powerful naval 
base, with fortifications of tre¬ 
mendous strength designed to, 
resist a long siege. The fact that 
the British flag flies there keeps 
down the pirates in normal 
times, and has long given se¬ 
curity of life to the gallant 
Chinese, people. 

From Arthur Mee’s Book of the Flair 


The Spirit That Pulls Through 


The heroism of the A F S is so 
widespread that it seems 
invidious to put on record 
individual examples, but the 
story of an event at Liverpool 
Docks, during which a George 
Medal and three British Empire 
Medals were won, reveals what 
members of the A F S will dare 
and do. 

A dock in which a ship lay 
loaded with explosives was set 
on fire by Nazi bombers. Four 
AFS men, John Lappin, Noel 4 
Landau, Henry Hodge, and 
James Roach, at once tackled 
the blazing sheds and ship, 
though they all realised what 
that ship contained. Their 
efforts to save the ship proved 
vain and the dreaded explosion 
occurred, causing many deaths; 


but the whole of the explosives 
had not gone off, and any 
moment the terrible scene might 
recur. .Yet Lappin rallied his 
men, weary as they were, to 
fresh efforts. Landau made it his 
special task to rescue the 
wounded and organise their 
removal to hospital. Hodge 
need not have been on the scene 
at all, for it was his off-duty 
period, but he worked all through 
the raid, for bombs continued to 
fall near, and his colleague Roach 
was several times thrown over 
by their blast, only to get up 
again and “go to it ” 

Eventually the second explo¬ 
sion of the ship's cargo put an 
end to the night-long struggle. 
Roach being injured by its 
blast and flying debris. 


The OFF 

Figures have a greater fas¬ 
cination for our American allies 
than they have for us,, yet we 
sometimes wonder whether they 
have a deeper realisation than 
our friend Smith Minor of what 
1,000,000 represents. 

At any rate,- President Roose¬ 
velt a few weeks ago decided to 
ensure that the people of his 
country should be freely supplied 
with the figures as well as the 
facts relating to the part America 
is playing in her great-effort to 
rid the world of its tyrants, for 
he instituted an Office of Facts 
and Figures, with Mr Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, 
as its Director. So the OFF has 
been added to the many snappy 
, abbreviations beloved in the 
New World, and, indeed, coming 
much into favour in our own 
country. 

While the OFF will have no 
direct power over the other 
newspaper or radio bureaus of 
the Government, it will act as a 
clearing-house for information 
required for the most coherent 
and comprehensive presentation 
to the nation of the facts and. 
.figures of national defence. 

The astronomical figures of 
American finance frequently stun 
us, and we sometimes wonder 
whether they are real. In future 
we shall have full confidence in 
them, subject as they will be to 
the watchful eyes of the OFF 
before they are broadcast to the 
American nation and the world. 

Cannibal Microbes 

A new check on microbes is 
foreshadowed by a recent dis¬ 
covery that some of them are 
cannibals. On several plates 
where Professor Fleming had 
left . colonies of bacteria for 
examination at St Mary's Hos¬ 
pital a* blue mould like that on 
mouldy cheese appeared. He 
found that when this mould 
spread the bacteria died ;. the 
pencillium, as the mould is 
called, had eaten them. 

Professor Fleming then sent 
the mould to Professor FJory of 
Oxford, who not only isolated 
specimens of its microscopic 
jungle, but extracted from them 
the poison which slays the other 
microbes. 

This poison for microbes is 
named pencilin, and though it 
prepares the funeral of the 
microbe it is quite harmless to 
human beings. It is the safest 
and swiftest germ-killer known, 
and iLenough of it can be col¬ 
lected it will prove more effec¬ 
tive than any known chemical 
drug in the prevention of germ 
diseases, such as pneumonia. 
When introduced into the body 
a very little of it goes a long way.. 

Miners Must 
Join the Union 

A very important point was 
settled in the recent agreement 
made by that great trade union, 
the Yorkshire Mine workers As¬ 
sociation and the South York¬ 
shire Coalowners. 

It was agreed that only miners 
who are members of the trade 
union are to receive the good- 
attendance bonup award of a 
shilling a day. Therefore, every 
miner in ’ South Yorkshire will 
have to join the union, and in 
effect membership is thus made 
compulsory. 


Two Flags Over Derna 

/^\nCe again the Union Jack flies over Derna. Who remembers 
^ that the Stars and .Stripes flew over this African harbour 
of the eastern Mediterranean in Trafalgar year ? , 



Whenever the Americans have 
wanted a difficult thing done 
across the seas they have called 
on the Marines, and the Marines 
have never failed them. We have 
been admiring their heroic stands 
on the Pacific 
outposts of 
America in these 
past few 'weeks, 
but ever since 
.they came into 
being in 1775, 
the year when 
George Washington was made 
Commander-in-Chief, this fine 
body of men has been the spear¬ 
head of America's, armed forces. 

The most interesting of its 
exploits in Napoleon’s time was 
when the Marines ran up the 
American flag at Derna in Libya, 
the first occasion on which it had 
flown over land in the Old World. 
Weary of paying tribute to the 
Barbary Corsairs to leave their 
merchant ships alone in the 
Mediterranean, the United States 
resolved to teach them a lesson, 
and the capture of Derna was the 
result. Ever since Tripoli has 
been inscribed on their colours. 


1 Like our own Royal Marines, 
the American corps • will go 
anywhere and do anything, and 
their work even includes the use 
of horses, so. that Horse Marines 
is far from being a jest in America 
as it is in our country. Primarily, 
the corps' supplies a highly 
trained force of land auxiliaries 
to work with the navy, and 
includes infantry, light and 
heavy artillery, machine-gun 
units, signallers, engineers, avia¬ 
tors equipped with land-planes, 
and every kind of land force ‘ 
required to enable the fleet to 
carry out its purpose in peace 
and war. 

Each capital ship of the 
American Fleet carries a detach¬ 
ment for performing the duties .of 
the guard and police, but the 
Marines, are also skilled seamen. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in Shanghai and Manila, in 
the solitary‘islands of the Pacific 
and in the great naval bases of 
America, these men have won 
the admiration of the world. 
When the trumpets sounded for 
. the “ shooting war " they were 
ready to die for their native land. 
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Drink Delicious 


Ovaltine 

for Health, Energy 
and the Will-to-win 

P ERFECT physical fitness, abundant energy and 
the will-to-win—these are the qualities you must 
possess if you are to be successful in sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches and trainers insist 
on ‘ Ovaltine 1 as an essential part of the training diet 
for players and athletes in their charge. They know 
that there is nothing like ‘ Ovaltine 1 for building up 
physical fitness and stamina. 

‘ Ovaltine ' has also played an important part in many 
outstanding feats of endurance. • Famous mountaineer¬ 
ing expeditions, including the last two Mount Everest 
Expeditions, carried ‘ Ovaltine ' as an essential part 
of their high climbing ration. Explorers have taken it 
to the ends of the earth. 

In everyday life, in your school work, the same fitness 
and vigour are just* as valuable. That is why you 
should drink delicious 1 Ovaltine ’ every day. It will 
keep you fit in body and mind and help you always to 
do your best. 
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INCIDENT 

A little boy put down the 
book he was reading. 

“ Dad,” he asked, <f where is 
Atoms ? ” 

" You mean what are atoms,” 
said father ; “ there is no place 
called Atoms.” 

“ No ; I mean a place.” 

“ Probably you are thinking 
of Athens.” 

" No ; I mean Atoms—the 
place where things "get blown 
to.” 

To Grubby Jimmy 

J)o you want to be a man ? 

Then be always-spick and 
span ; 

Brush your clothes and shoes and 
hat; 

Wipe your feet upon the mat. 
To become a man, no doubt, 
Neat and clean you must go out; 
For the sort of men that you 
Want to be like never do, 

Out of doors in public places, 
Walk with dirty hands and faces. 

LATIN? 

Say this over very quickly ; it 
is surprising hqw it will 
puzzle your friends. It is quite 
good English : 

Infirtaris. 

Inoaknoneis. 

I mint de chare. 

Inclay nonear e .» 

Other Worlds Next Week 

In the evening Mercury and 
Venus are in the south-west, 
Mars is in the south, and 
J upiter, 
Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south¬ 
east. In.the 
morning ' no 
planets are 
' visible. The 
picture shows 'the Moon as it 
may be seen at half-past 8 on 
Monday morning, January 12. 



I ¥■ BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 4 

"M’EW and second-hand Books on every 
subject.' Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Quick p.ostal service. 

JO/N THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB I 
113-125, Charing Cross Rd., London,W.C.2. 

Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 





What is a Canard ? 


canard is the .word we 
generally use for a hoax or 
for a newspaper story which. is 
not true. The word is really 
French and means a duck. • How, 
then, did it come to mean a hoax ? 
That is a very interesting story. 

Nearly a century, ago a jour¬ 
nalist wrote for a French, news¬ 
paper an amusing story about 
some ducks. There were twenty 
of them, and the writer declared 
that one of them haying been 
cut up into small pieces the next 
duck to it ate the whole of the 


body. Then another duck was 
cut up, and this, too, was eaten, 
So the process went on till only 
one duck was left’, and that liad 
eaten the other nineteen. Then, 
the story-teller said, he had eaten 
that duck, and in doing so had 
eaten twenty birds at a sitting. • 

; The 'story was copied into 
other French papers and into 
journals all over Europe, and 
before long any fabricated story 
came to be called a canard, 
because the best-known yarn 
of-its kind was about a canard, 
or duck. ' 


Jacko Has a New Idea 



EQUALLY DIVIDED 

A man gave six shillings, to be 
divided equally among the 
boys of a class, but it was found 
that it could not be done. 

. When this was pointed out to 
the man, he said : “ Well, I will 
give you another farthing, and 
then you will be able to share 
the money equally.” 

How many boys are there ? 

Answer next week 

How Victor Hugo Wrote 
His Name 

'I'iiough it was as a poet that 
Victor Hugo made his mark, 
in England we remember' him 
above all for his powerful, 
romantic novels, his monumental 
Les Miserables being read here 
very widely. A great humani¬ 
tarian and idealist, he was 
exiled for his political activities 
from 1851 to 1870, living mostly 
in the Channel Islands. He died 
in 1885 at the age of 83. 


.06, 



T HE ice was so hard that Jacko carried a long, thick pieqe into the hall and 
made a slide of it. “Come on!” he shouted to Chimp. “This is 
fine.” But Mother Jacko, who knew what the floor would be like when the 
ice melted, wasn’t so pleased. > _ .'A * 

Half-Hour Cross Word^lM^l^W^t 

musical instrument. 9 To be 
in harmony with another. 10 
Hon'ey provider. 11 Ramble 
that sounds like an ancient 
city. 12 Money owing. 13 
Name of many mushrooms, 
anagram of SOLE TU B. 16 A11 
edge. 17 A braggart. 21 To 
get out of bed. 22 A11 exchange 
of goods for cash. 24 Request. 
25 Plant which gives us ani¬ 
seed. 28 A home in a tree. 
27 'Finishes. . . - 

Reading Down. 1 A tall 

story. 2 The conscious think¬ 
ing subject. 3 A desert dweller. 
4 Bitter repentance. 6 To 
countenance an offence. 7 A 
kind of enigma. 8 Animat 

companions. 12 Estate. 14 

Ignited. 15 Balance. 17 
Grain husks. 18 Demands. 
19 Water from the skies. 20 
Payment for schooling. 23 
Money.* 

Asterisk indicates abbreviation ■ 
Answer next week 




SYMPATHY 

Jhe new receptionist at the 
dentist’s, feeling sorry for 
a caller : ” What name shall I 
have the misery to announce ? ” 

Wise Traveller 




'J'here was an old lady named 
Carr, 

Who took the 3.3 to Forfar; 
For she said, ” I conceive 
It is likely to leave • 

Far before the 4.4 to Forfar.” 


SWEETENS CHILD S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! You’ib be positively 
amazed how quickly a little ' Milk 
of Magnesia * sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich. food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia * over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill-feeling quickly passes away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia * moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the first 
sign of sickness just give ‘Milk of 
Magnesia * and nip the attack* in 
the bud. Get * Milk of Magnesia ’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ' brand Tablets, yd., 1/1 J, 
2/3 and 3 / 11 J. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ' Milk of Magnesia.’ 

‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. . 


ARE MEN AS BRAVE AS THEY WERE? 

The Boy Talks With the Man 


Boy. Do you think the modern 
white man, accustomed to comfort 
and able to obtain food without 
hunting for it, is as courageous in 
war as the men of ancient times, 
whose lives were, inured to hard¬ 
ship and danger ? 

Man/ It seems to me impossible 
to hold that men living our lives, 
with everything provided by com¬ 
merce, can be as hardy or as ven¬ 
turesome in war as men to whom 
life is mainly a physical struggle 
for existence. And it is not only 
that war i$ a commonplace to the 
barbarian ; in our modern society 
a considerable number of the 
physically weak and timid are 
kept alive, whereas they would be 
allowed to die by a savage tribe. 
The barbarian who survives does 
so because he is physically fit. 

Boy. Isn’t the barbarian a war 
veteran because of his way of life ? 

Man. That puts it very well. 
From childhood the barbarian faces 
imminent danger. At a very early 
age he ' has to learn the use of 
weapons and how to attack or to 


defend. But courage is undoubtedly 
inherent in men, and while the 
modern man is in so many ways 
of life accustomed to peaceful 
pursuits, it is remarkable how well 
he reacts to the spur of danger. 
The dangerous occupations do not 
lack pscruits. The work of miners 
or of the men who erect the steel 
skeletons of buildings show's with 
what intrepidity modern men face 
tasks of extreme danger, and when. 
W'ar comes the man who yesterday 
was a clerk or a textile worker or 
a gardener is found facing peril 
that would daunt the barbarian. 

Boy. How is courage affected 
by the increasing deadliness of 
modern weapons ? 

Man. The modern man with¬ 
stands the ordeal w'ith remarkable 
fortitude, but we may observe with 
interest that the surrenders in 
warfare are increasing. Never 
before were prisoners captured in 
such numbers. .. The number of 
killed seems to decrease rather 
than to increase. That, I think, is 
because commanding officers do not 


often care to expose their men to 
useless slaughter. Courage does not 
avail w'hen a body of infantrymen 
is surrounded by tanks capable of 
destroying it. The machine wins 
the day, and surrender is common. 

Boy. Does not the fighting aero¬ 
plane ' show that the modern man 
is capable of facing death with 
unparalleled courage ? 

Man. The facts show' that very 
many young men have actually 
sought this most hazardous service. 
We could have no better tribute 
to the courage of the modern man. 
In this case the man fights individu¬ 
ally, as in the days before machinery. 
Although he mans a machine, he 
remains an individual fighter and 
has the same spur to courage as 
moved an old warrior. 

Boy. So that in this supreme 
test of courage the modern man 
holds his own. 

Man. Yes, but do not forget that 
he must be absolutely fit, physically 
and mentally. It is not a job for a 
man gone soft. The airman must 
be a picked example of.his kind. 


'■ January /0, 1942 

UP-TO-DATE STOCK 

MR Brown : Our museum has 
acquired a new Rem¬ 
brandt. 

Mr Green : About time, too. 
The other one was getting 
very old. 


FRIEND OR FOE? 



"Fhe familiar little “bachelor 
1 finch,” so-called from the 
habit of the males in forming 
separate flocks in winter, is ex- 
- tremely common everywhere. More 
than half of its food is found 
among wild fruits and weed seeds, 
and a quarter consists of injurious 
insects and grubs. Unfortunately, 
it is also fond of small garden 
plants, the buds of fruit trees, and 
grain, and for this reason is not 
to be encouraged in the garden. 
Nevertheless, as- it rears two 
broods in spring, large numbers of 
-caterpillars and harmful flies are 
consumed, and its good habits far 
outweigh' the small amount of 
harm it does. 


Do You Live at Accrington ? 

.'J'he name is spelt in various ways 
in old documents, one spelling 
being Alcrintun. The meaning of 
the word is “ the town or village 
of Ealhere,” probably some early 
chief who settled here. Anotliet 
spelling of Ealhere is Alcher. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Problem. Jack had 36 threepenny pieces. 

Eleven Letters. Resolutions. 



Yeast is the richest.natural source of 
Vitamins B. I and B.2, also Proteins, 
therefore Yeast is essentia! to every¬ 
one— adults as well as children— 
especially in these days of rationing. 
Yet yeast, in its raw state, is so 
unpalatable that not one person in 
a million could take it. 

ORANJEAST * re ast 

in a novel and pleasing form 

prepared so that your children, and 
you, can take it regularly, and enjoy 
it. Oranjeast possesses all the 
strengthening, health-giving qualities 
of yeast, in a form pleasant to every¬ 
one. 

*THE STRENGTH OF YEAST 
*THEFLAVOUR OF ORANGES 

Oranjeast counteracts Vitamin ‘B’ deficiency, 
is a pleasant drink that children will ask for, a 
natural tonic drink for the war worker, and 
a beauty drink for women. 

THE CERTIFICATE OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
IN RESPECT OF ORANJEAST. 

Price 9d. per packet' frdm Boots, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, Chemists, Grocers and 
Stores. If out of stock Oranjeast can be 
obtained for you in a few hours. 


THAMES CHEMICALS, LTD., 

2, THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
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